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agricultural to Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. The non-Danubian countries were to make such a step possible by waiving the most-favoured-nation clause, with one-sided preferences for the agricultural products -of the South-East in the background. Germany, which was not interested in furthering the Austrian and Czechoslovak industries by concessions of her own, countered with a proposal for unilateral preferences for the agricultural products of the Danubian countries, on condition that the latter came to no mutual agreement amongst themselves.1 In the end, the equilibrium of forces prevented any solution, whether based upon the supremacy of a Great Power or upon the collaboration of the Danubian states amongst themselves, for it prohibited cooperation both in the form of the Little Entente, based on the status quo, and in the opposite sense, based on Hungarian revisionism, with the resulting threat to the independence of the states of the Little Entente.2 The policies of all the Great Powers involved shared in the responsibility for the failure of alt the plans, and a criticism not of Germany and Italy alone was involved when BeneS, on March 22, 1932, stated that all the Danubian states were so politically mature that they did not need to be patronized by Great Powers.3 However justified such feelings as regards the Great Powers might have been, their expression, unhappily, implied an overstatement of the political maturity of the Danubian politicians, including Bench's own ministerial colleagues. In the summer of 1933 the attempt was made to supplement the political agreement of the Little Entente by economic collaboration, but the resistance of the Czech Agrarians, as well as of the Rumanian industrialists, prevented any serious results.4
On the other hand, those Danubian states that, because of their revisionist policies and/or a desire for external protection for their reactionary regimes, had come under Italian influence, now became the victims of true colonisation. The Rome Protocols of March 17, 1934, obliged Itay to buy 100,000 tons of Hungarian wheat and gave her an option on another 100,000 tons, of which she never made use, while obliging Austria to buy 22,000 tons, against concessions for Austrian industrial exports which were never realised. Both Italian satellites were obliged to direct their exports via the Italian ports of Trieste and Fiume. In fact, Austria's share in Hungarian grain exports sank from 30-1
1 Keetorx-Schlesmger, op. ciL, pp. 132-3.
a See Macartney, op. cit. (1939), p. 23.           s BencS, op. dt., p. 288.
4 See Ebel? op. cit., p. 40.